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THE PHANTOM HUNTER. 

From the German. 

The storm-winds roared through the forest old ; 
The trembling stars shone pale and cold ; 
Grandmother shuddered over the fire, 
At the crashing boughs and the raven's cries. 

Through the tumult wide 

The forester's child 
Vainly listened, with anxious eyes. 

*' Grandmother, hearken ! loud and clear 

The father's hounds and horn I hear — 

He comes, he comes through the night and storm ! " 

The old crone shook her hoary head : 

" Strange hounds give tongue, 

Strange horns are blown ; 
They are not your father's hounds," she said. 

But still the maiden cried again 
" The horn rings clear — I know the strain, 
Nearer — nearer — oh father, come ! " 
With quivering lips and gasping breath — 

" Who blows that horn 

Ne'er sees the morn 
No daughter hath he on all the earth." 

But the maiden listened and knew no fear : 
" Hark, mother ! the footsteps come near and near, 
The dry leaves crackle — O joy ! he comes !" 
The grandmother tells her beads in fear. 
"No human tread 
Is that," she said — 
" So shield us God and our Lady dear." 

A wondrous light dispelled the gloom, 
And a huntsman stood within the room. 
His hat was plumed from the white owl's wing ; 
His brow was dark, and his eyes gleamed wild. 

Few words he said, 

But their meaning dread 
Froze the blood of the forester's child. 

" He lies in the wood by the hunted well ; 
The grass is red where the old man fell. 
He calls his daughter — she hears him not — 
The swift winds hurry away his breath ; 

But One doth see 

His agony 
As he strives alone betwixt Life and Death." 

He spoke and vanished. In mortal dread 
To the haunted well the maiden fled ; 
There lay in his blood the wounded man, 
And murmured blessings upon his child, 

And cursed the foe 

Who had wrought him woe, 
And tore his wounds in his anguish wild. 

By her father's side the maid sank down ; 
The night-winds over them made their moan ; 
The huntsman leaned on his spear hard by, 
His face gleamed while through the dusky night. 

He raised his eyes 

To the stormy skies 
And the moon in the heavens veiled her light. 



A DRAMA TIC OCT A VE. 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

A few weeks ago there stood, and perhaps still 
stands, on various fences and dead-walls throughout 
the city, the flaring advertisement of a new sensa- 
tion at the Bowery Theater. This wonderful piece 
was called " Neck and Neck," and included not only 
a thrilling railway adventure with, no doubt, real 
cars, locomotive and the rest, but also an execution 
on the stage, which the placard forced upon the un- 
willing imagination of the passers-by, with its coarse 
but vivid wood-cut of drop and scaffold. . 

On the same day when we first noticed this prec- 
ious announcement, the morning papers contained 
the advertisement of a " Dramatic Representation 
of Scenes from Biblical History," to be given in, we 
forget that well-known church or vestry, for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school fund, or foreign mis- 
sions, or some equally laudable charity. 

" Extremes meet," says the old saw. It might be dif- 
ficult to find two classes of society more completely 
polar in their wide distinction than the rampant 
roughs who yelled in tipsy delight over the Bowery 
feast of horrors, and the tender mothers and gold- 
spectacled doctors of divinity who directed the proper 
and dignified rehearsal at the vestry in — : — th street. 
Yet here we have them united for once by a common 
bond of sentiment, blended, like the upper and lower 
notes of an octave, in one harmonious chord by that 
ineradicable human impulse — the dramatic instinct. 

How wide-spread and profound this sentiment is, 
the historically instructed reader will hardly need to 
be reminded. Among the more cultivated ancient 
nations we find the origin of the drama far — far back 
in almost traditional antiquity. It is possible to as- 
sign the Greek or Roman authors who first wrote 



anything like well-defined tragedy or comedy ; but 
the authorities who record this expressly add that 
these compositions were only a development and 
more coherent shaping of the rude dramatic songs, 
dances, and declamation of far earlier times. Peer- 
ing back into the night of history, with these dim 
but significant lights to guide us, and convinced that 
the dawn of the taste for theatrical representation is 
coeval with civilization itself, one sees, or fancies he 
sees, strange pictures. One can almost fancy the 
young people of the original third generation per- 
forming naif little rustic dialogues and homely, child- 
ish scenes to celebrate the two or three hundredth 
birthday of Grandpapa Adam or Grandmamma Eve. 
We would wager our inkstand that " the Noahs," as 
we shall have to call them, got up charades and pri- 
vate theatricals to while away the tedium of their 
long, dull, and rainy voyage. That among the young 
Shems and Hams there was not found some mischiev- 
ous youngster to dimly prefigure the great Barnums 
and Wombwells of our day by starting a side-show 
in the menagerie line, would be hard to believe* es- 
pecially in view of the uncommonly rich material 
always ready at hand. 

What splendid development the first dramatic be- 
ginnings attained in the best periods of classic cul- 
ture it is hardly necessary to describe at length. In 
those days, the hardy and enterprising colonists who, 
issuing from Greek or Phenician ports, wove a bril- 
liant border of civilization and refinement around 
the whole hem of the Mediterranean, carried with 
them to their new settlements the habits and tastes 
of the cultivated society they had left. As the Puri- 
tan founded a school-house almost at the moment 
when he stepped. on shore at Plymouth, and as the 
first shanty roofed over in an Idaho mining village 
is agroggery, so it would seem as if the first, and 
certainly the grandest building in the young Greek 
colony was the theater. Even now, in the sleepy 
little towns of Southern France, or Spain, or Italy, 
the warm sunshine sleeps and the palm or the vine 
droops tenderly above the shattered marbles of many 
a noble art-temple, which tells of the poetic taste 
and creative imagination of the wonderful race who 
founded it twenty-five hundred years- ago. And, 
in this connection, we should not forget, what none 
but the professional scholar is apt to remember, that 
the earlier Greek and Latin theatrical representa- 
tions were always given in connection with solemn 
religious festivals — were, in fact, regarded as religious 
ceremonies, and by popular tradition considered as 
taking their origin in the rude ceremonies attending 
the worship of Bacchus or other divinities. The 
management of the theater, so far from being a mat- 
ter of private speculation and profit, was, in Athens, 
a rotatory office and unremunerated. To quote from 
Eschenburg : " Great pomp attended the choral ser- 
vice, that it might seem worthy of the auspices of a 
divinity. The expenses were defrayed by the rich 
citizens to whom the tribes (a political division for 
voting and other purposes) decreed the honor or 
assigned the tax. The citizens vied with each other 
in the splendor and magnificence with which they 
furnished these theatrical displays, which might 
serve to promote their private political interests 
under the name of generosity and patronage." 

In later Roman days, the favorite device of rich 
and ambitious demagogues was to dazzle the popu- 
lar imagination and captivate the popular suffrage 
by displays, either in connection with the drama or 
purely scenic, of fabulous cost and splendor, in 
which dress, decpration, and, particularly, processions 
of rare and curious animals, played an essential part. 
The wealthy Roman politician did not, like his 
English descendant, treat his constituents to beer 
and soup tickets, or, like the American, to unlimited 
whiskey and positions on the police force. He got 
them together in a theater and turned on a proces- 
sion of some hundreds, or even thousands, of gor- 
geous Eastern slaves, with the same number of 
camels, tigers, and elephants. Not that the eatables 
were omitted either, as we know by the proverbial 
cry of panem et circenses of the corrupt and declining 
Roman empire. 

The tendencies of our primeval ancestors have 
come down, by a natural law of inheritance, to our- 
selves. To pass over with a mere hint the miracle- 
plays of mediaeval monks and clerks, and the 
masques and pastorals at the courts of Elizabeth, 
or Francis, or Catherine, we find in our own day 
no taste so general or so deeply rooted as that 
for the stage. The instinct is there, firm planted 
in human nature, from which no education, no 



legislation, will get it out — the disposition to 
act, in some form or other — to represent with 
voice, and feature, and gesture, emotions felt or 
imagined ; and the still more general tendency to 
take the passive part of spectator, and enjoy the imi- 
tation. The taste crops out in earliest childhood. 
Every six-year old babe "plays at being" some- 
thing, and "Now let's make believe you're the 
mother, and I'll be the cook ! " with the like in- 
fantile prattle, is among the stock phrases of every 
nursery. 

As the child grows man, his ideas expand with his 
stature. The hobbledehoy is only too well pleased to 
take a walking, or even a silent part in the tableaux 
or charades of his elder sisters ; and rare indeed is 
the youth of twenty-five who has not been, at 
some time or other, bitten with the mania for pri- 
vate theatricals. But, whether active in such mat- 
ters or not, few intelligent people escape the fasci- 
nation of the drama as interpreted by others. Grave 
elders may frown — revival parsons may thunder, 
minatory and sulphureous — but the old Adam will 
not down, and every "museum," " parlor entertain- 
ment, "character delineation," or other transparent 
dodge with which our rural population try to calm 
their own scruples and evade ecclesiastical thunders 
— shows how vain is the attempt to wink it out of " 
sight. Naturam expellas furca iamen usque recurret. 
Sharp-tined and many-pronged as is the evangelical 
pitchfork with which we would drive out nature, she 
is sharper still, and slips back again by some hole or 
cranny before we know it. 

Nowhere is the inspiriting influence of those bene- 
ficent muses. Melpomene and Thalia, so gladly re- 
cognized as in the case of men weary from mental 
labor or suffering under protracted ennui, con- 
finement, or anxiety. We all know how Charles Lamb 
and Hazlitt enjoyed the theater ; and the clever au- 
thor of the " Diary of a Physician " spoke the feeling 
of every professional man when he said that, with 
the growing duties of his medical life, the only re- 
creation he could not spare was the opera and the 
drama. Nothing so cheers the spirits of companies 
of men under trying discipline, danger, or privation. 
Dr. Kane, ice-bound and nearly starved in his stifling 
little cabin, found, like his Arctic predecessors before" 
him, nothing so effective as theatricals tcr cheer the 
gloom and lighten the horrors of the long polar 
night. At lonely sea-side depots and on weary 
blockading expeditions, in hospital wards, in the 
mire of Crimean trenches, or under the blazing sun 
of Indian cantonments, the kindly goddesses have 
shown their power. Faint hearts have grown firm 
again, mutinous obstinacy has melted away, and dull 
eyes brightened with hope and spirit under the 
magic wand of the enchantress, Art. 

But it was not our intention, at least here and now, 
to go into elaborate eulogy or defense of dramatic 
representation. Believing it, as we do, one of the 
most subtle, yet all-pervading and powerful ele- 
ments in the intellectual and artistic — even, in the 
social life of the people — we shall have anip'le and 
frequent occasion to return to the theme^ For the 
present let it be sufficient to have drawn~attention 
to the odd coincidence, the dramatic octave, alluded 
to at the beginning of our article, with the evident 
lesson it brings. Nor, in quitting the subject, let us 
fail to notice that one note of the full chord is want- 
ing, or vibrates, at best, but feebly. The better, or 
rather the best classes of society, the really most 
highly educated men and women, who, in France, 
Germany or Italy would be the ones to support the 
tone, if they did not make the fortunes, of a first-class 
theater — in America visit the theater rarely if at all — 
many kept away doubtless by religious scruples, but 
still more, probably, by the absolute lack of thorough 
training, good taste, and lofty purposej so glaringly 
evident both in acting and management, in nine 
cases out of ten, in our cities. The religious ascetic, 
thinking of the souls thus, turned aside from the dan- 
gerous and downward path, will lift his eyes in 
thankfulness ; the manager, remembering how lit- 
tle his receipts depend on what is conventionally 
called "society," will greet the statement with a 
fioco-curante shrug ; but the philosopher, remember- 
ing what the stage has been, and considering what it 
might be and should be in the highest development , 
of national and individual taste and character, will 
rather sigh regretfully. 

A more extended discussion of the cause' and 
varied aspects of the evil — if evil it be — as well as 
of possible means for its cure, may appropriately 
find place on some future occasion. « 



